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The  work  to  which  your  attention  is 
requested,  has  recently  issued  from  the 
press,  and  is  published  by  Mr.  Gilley, 
bookseller  in  Broadway.  As  it  contains 
no  libels,  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  printer,  and  publisher,  and  will, 
therefore,  be  read  by  such  as  feel  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject,  whether  they  agree 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  author  or  not. 

1  am  induced  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Corporation  to  the  work  in  question, 
because  they  are  the  guardians  of  the 
public,  because  they  have  passed  an 
ordinance  preventing  interments  in  the 
city,  and  because  the  publication  of  the 
volume  before  me  advocates  the  mea¬ 
sure.  The  author,  however,  has  erred 
in  not  dedicating  his  work  to  the  Hon. 
Corporation,  or  the  Board  of  Health  ; 
but  he  has  made  amends  for  this  by 
giving  “  Our  Magistrates  and  the  Board 
of  Health”  a  due  degree  of  praise  in  a 
short  preface  to  the  work.  As  the  Dr. 
differs  from  many  of  your  honourable 
body  in  certain  opinions,  I  should  sus¬ 
pect  there  was  some  design  in  praising 
your  proceedings  ;  but  in  looking  around, 
1  can  see  nothing  in  your  gift  to  reward 
the  flatterer,  and  must,  therefore,  con¬ 
clude  that  he  is  sincere  in  bestowing  the 
meed  of  praise,  where  it  is  justly  due. 
As  our  public  authorities  often  receive 
the  malediction  of  their  constituents,  it 
will  no  doubt  be  pleasing  to  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  to  be  informed  that  many  join  with 
Dr.  Pascalis  in  the  justification  of  their 
measures,  which  he  eulogizes  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  • — 

“I  row  beg  leave  to  take  this  method  of  con¬ 


gratulating  my  fellow-citizens  on  the  firm  and 
wise  plan  of  operations  begun  by  our  Magistrates 
and  the  Board  of  Health.  In  endeavouring  to 
rescue  our  city  from  the  visitation  of  malignant 
fevers,  they  have  scrupulously  avoided  enlisting 
themselves  under  this  or  that  theorist  on  the 
origin  of  summer  and  fall  fevers.  With  more 
prudence  and  philosophy,  they  strike  at  the  root 
of  every  ostensible  source  of  a  calamity,  that 
more  probably  is  the  effect  of  a  combination  of 
several  causes,  than  the  effects  of  a  single  one. 
This  procedure  has  been  constituted  one  of  their 
official  duties,  by  the  Legislature  in  1813,  which 
directed  them  “  to  regulate  or  prevent  the  inter¬ 
ment  of  the  dead  within  the  city.'’''  May  they 
continue  to  prosecute  their  task  successfully. 
Public  officers  are  seldom  rewarded  with  public 
a  pprobation  ;  and  the  testimony  of  upright  inten¬ 
tions,  is  too  often  their  only  recompense ;  but  I 
hope  that  these,  more  fortunate  than  the  general¬ 
ity,  will  deservedly  enjoy  the  perfect  confidence 
of  the  community,  and  the  harmonious  concur¬ 
rence  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  their  measures 
for  the  present  emergency.” 

The  work,  prefaced  by  the  above  ob¬ 
servations,  is  entitled  “  an  Exposition  of 
the  Dangers  of  Interment  in  cities  ;  illus¬ 
trated  by  an  account  of  the  funeral  rites 
and  customs  of  the  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
Homans,  and  primitive  Christians ;  by 
ancient  and  modern  ecclesiastical  canons, 
civil  statutes,  and  municipal  regulations  ; 
and  by  chemical  and  physical  principles. 
Chiefly  from  the  works  of  Vicq  D’Azyr 
of  France,  and  Professor  Scipione  Piat- 
toli  of  Modena  ;  with  additions  by  Felix 
Pascalis,  M.  D.”  It  is  composed  of 
three  parts.  The  principal  part  or  body 
of  the  work  contains  fifteen  chapters  un¬ 
der  distinct  heads,  followed  by  a  series 
of  notes,  and  an  appendix.  It  contains  a 
body  of  facts,  illustrations,  and  reason¬ 
ings,  on  the  dangerous  practice  of  Inter¬ 
ments,  and  there  is  nothing  that  so  strong- 


Sy  fortifies  the  measures  of  the  Corpora- 
lion  in  relation  to  interments  in  the  city. 
Every  good  citizen  who  reads  this  Ex¬ 
position,  must  be  satisfied  that  it  is  time 
to  stop  burying  dead  bodies  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowded  population,  and  will,  there¬ 
fore,  acquiesce  in  the  late  ordinance  ot 
your  honourable  body,  preventing  inter¬ 
ments  within  certain  limits,  and  provid¬ 
ing  an  extensive  burying  ground  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  city.  It  is  necessary  that 
this  work  should  be  read,  as  the  subject 
will  in  all  probability,  come  before  the 
public  in  a  legal  form,  as  resistance  to  the 
ordinance  of  the  Corporation  has  been 
made,  and  is  about  to  be  made  stronger 
by  a  combination  of  the  temporalities  of 
several  churches,  urged  on  by  an  incor¬ 
rect  view  of  their  personal  rights  to 
vaults.  W e  shall  then  see  a  party  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  opposition  to  public  authority, 
and  a  new  state  of  things  in  which  the 
church  will  be  opposed  to  the  state,  the 
religious  to  the  municipal  authority. — 
This  is  to  be  deprecated  and  avoided  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  people  have  only 
to  be  informed  of  the  whole  truth. 
Magna  est  veritas  et  prevalebit  ;  truth 
is  great  and  it  will  prevail.  The  work 
of  Dr.  Pascalis  contains  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  extant  on  the  subject  of  interments 
in  churches  and  cities,  and  this  is  collect¬ 
ed  and  drawn  from  the  earliest  periods, 
and  from  ancient  and  modern  authors  of 
the  greatest  celebrity.  Let  the  work  be 
read,  and  judge  and  jury,  one  and  all, 
will  unite  with  your  honourable  body  in 
the  propriety  of  your  late  ordinance. 

In  order  the  better  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  “  Exposition,”  let  me  direct 
your  attention  to  some  of  its  parts. — The 
first  chapter  contains  a  general  view  of 
the  modes  of  interment  or  diposal  of  the 
dead  in  ancient  times.  The  reference  to 
the  practice  of  very  remote  periods  can 
have  very  little  weight  on  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  the  modern  practice 
of  interments,  and  of  course  this  chapter 
is  important  only  in  connecting  the  his¬ 
tory  of  burials  in  those  times  with  the 
less  ancient  and  modern  practices. 

The  second  chapter  is  short  and  com¬ 
pendious,  and  goes  on  to  show  that  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era,  burials  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  dwellings  was  practised  among 
the  Hebrews. 


“  According  to  them  those  who  touched  «. 
corpse  contracted  a  legal  impurity,  to  efface 
which,  their  clothes  must  undergo  the  cleansing 
of  water.  If  the  dead  were  buried  in  the  houses 
of  individuals,  it  rendered  them  unclean.  This 
rule  made  them  very  attentive  to  remove  the 
dead  from  their  dwellings.  They  so  dreaded  any 
communication  with  them,  that  passengers  and 
travellers  were  prohibited  from  treading  on  the 
graves  which  were  marked  by  little  pillars.” 

In  this  extract  we  see  the  probable 
origin  of  head-stones  now  in  use,  and 
which  are  but  frail  monuments  to  remind 
us  of  the  departure  of  our  friends,  and 
of  our  own  mortality.  Originally  erect¬ 
ed  that  the  observers  might  avoid  a  legal 
impurity,  they  are  now  used  with  no 
view  to  their  original  intention.  The 
Society  of  Friends  is  the  only  one  who 
avoid  these  useless  marks  in  their  burial 
grounds,  where  all  distinctions  are  at  an 
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end. 

The  third  and  fourth  chapters  treat  of 
the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  in  which  we  find  the  same  gene¬ 
ral  practice  prevailing,  of  interments  out 
of  cities,  as  “  immemorial  experience  had 
taught  them,  that  they  could  not  with 
safety  indulge  in  the  interments  of  the 
dead  among  themselves  and  their  dwell¬ 
ings.” 

Of  the  funeral  rites  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians,  treated  ot  in  the  filth  chapter,  we 
find  much  information  ;  and  that  the  salu¬ 
tary  custom  of  interring  the  dead  apart 
from  the  living,  began  from  various 
causes  to  be  infringed. 

“The  wish  of  retaining  the  dead  within  cities, 
seemed  to  increase  even  by  impediments.  It  be¬ 
came  regarded  as  an  enviable  privilege  to  b^  al¬ 
lowed  to  occupy  after  death,  the  places  where 
holy  persons  had  been  in  the  habit  of  offering 
their  prayers  to  Heaven.  And  at  length  they 
carried  their  respect  so  far,  as  to  believe  that 
there  were  emanations  front  the  bodies  of  saints, 
of  power  to  warm  the  hearts  oi  the  devotional, 
and  to  yield  impressions  capable  of  disposing  to 
fervour  and  piety.'’ 

Hence  the  next  step  was  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  interments  into  towns  and  church¬ 
es.  These  are  treated  of  in  the  sixth 
chapter.  The  practice  was  gradually 
brought  about,  and  the  first  privilege  of 
the  kind  was  granted  to  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  who  was  the  first  of  regal 
dignity  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith. 
It  "was  for  a  long  time  only  considered  the 
privilegeof  kings,  and  successively  became 
I  the  right  of  bishops,  saints,  martyrs,  per 


$ong  of  pious  lives,,  and  thenddhe  rich, 
f  ii  -.~  .v  Tfnu/  ft  became  a 

light  common  to  all. 

In  the  7th  chapter  of  the  exposition,  we 
have  a  compendious  account  of  the  acts 
of  councils  from  the  10th  to  the  18th 
century,  in  various  catholic  countries 
against  the  practice  of  interments  in  and 
about  churches.  These  became  neces¬ 
sary  at  various  times,  in  different  parts 
of  Europe  in  consequence  of  the  depar¬ 
ture  from  primitive  and  salutary  cus¬ 
toms,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  such 
departure.  Hence  many  civil  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  laws  were  ordained  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  recurrence  of  offensive  effluvia, 
sickness,  and  epidemic  diseases,  which 
had  frequently  arisen  from  burials  in 
churches  and  cities.  Among  these  are 
to  be  found  the  ordinance  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Thouiouse,  against  interment 
in  churches.  This  ordinance  of  the 
archbishop  was  confirmed  by  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris,  and  carried  into  effect  in 
his  own  diocess.  The  ordinance  itself 
is  omitted,  but  the  substance  is  given  ; 
and  the  8th  chapter  of  the  Exposition 
contains  entire  the  pastoral  address  of 
the  Archbishop. 

This  address  is  contained  in  12  pages 
of  the  present  publication.  It  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  piece  of  composition,  and  does  great 
credit  to  the  head  and  the  heart  that  con¬ 
ceived  it.  It  is  a  moving  appeal  to  the 
religion  and  good  sense  of  all  concerned, 
and  in  its  present  English  dress  it  is  not 
wanting  in  the  characteristics  of  good 
writing.  This  chapter  alone,  distin¬ 
guished  for  its  strength  of  argument  and 
the  purity  of  its  religion,  would  be  a 
treat  to  the  pious,  and  all  others  who 
seek  for  information  on  the  dangers  of 
interment  in  cities. 

The  same  arguments  that  were  used 
in  his  time  against  the  laws  prohibiting 
interments,  are  revived  at  the  present, 
in  opposition  to  the  Law  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  right  of  burial  was  construed 
into  a  right  in  fee  simple ,  and  the  clergy 
complained  of  the  curtailment  of  their 
revenues. 

i- 

“  Would  you  reproach  ns  (said  the  Archbi¬ 
shop)  with  depriving  you  of  a  right,  bought  by 
the  donations  of  your  ancestors  ?  But  do  you 
think  that  those  virtuous  .men,  from  whom  you 
are  proud  to  derive  your  descent,  wished  to  leave 


to  their  posterity  a  light  to  disturb  our  holy  mys¬ 
teries,  and  to  spread  pestilence  among  their  fel¬ 
low-citizens  ?  Then  take  back  their  gifts,  if  these 
are  to  be  construed  into  titles  in  fee-simple. 
Our  rules  for  the  future  must  not  be  violated  ;  and 
the  church  will  satisfy  your  avarice  rather  than 
your  pride.” 

Thus  too  some  of  our  fellow-citizens 
have  purchased  the  right  of  burial  in  a  city 
grave -yard,  and  have  therefore  conclud¬ 
ed  that  they  had  an  absolute  right  there¬ 
in,  and  that  it  was  as  perfect  as  a  right  in 
fee-simple  ;  whereas  this  right  is  qualifi¬ 
ed  or  granted  for  a  special  purpose,  and 
as  it  is  subject  to  inspection  or  supervi¬ 
sion  by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  by 
the  State  Law  may  be  taken  away,  the 
parties  deeming  themselves  aggrieved 
have  no  remedy  unless  they  can  show 
the  State  Law  to  be  unconstitutional. 

“  Who  will  dare  to  complain  when  the  law  is 
general ;  and  what  law  can  more  justly  be  gene¬ 
ral,  than  one  that  relates  to  the  grave  ?” 

Again  the  archbishop  says, 

“Ye  whom  the  vows  of  the  cloister  have  unit¬ 
ed  under  the  yoke  of  the  Lord,  will  you  object  to 
the  retrenchment  of  your  funds  that  this  ordinance 
must  produce  I  No  ;  for  you  wish  not  to  support 
existence  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  others.” 

On  the  subject  of  the  Modern  Statutes 
against  interments  in  churches  and  towns, 
contained  in  the  9th  chapter,  we  have  it 
stated, 

“  Medical  men  assure  us,  that  the  vapours  ex¬ 
haling  from  putrefaction  fill  the  air  with  chemi¬ 
cal  compounds  dangerous  to  health  and  produc¬ 
tive  of  malignant  diseases.  The  epidemics  which 
prevail  in  the  warm  season  confirms  this  asser¬ 
tion.” 

In  1765  a  decree  was  issued  by  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  to  prevent  future 
burials  in  the  city,  and  to  provide  for 
cemeteries  at  a  distance  from  the  sub¬ 
urbs.  In  the  preamble  to  that  decree 
it  is  stated,  that 

“Daily  complaints  are  made  on  the  infectious 
effect  of  the  parish  cemeteries,  especially  when 
the  heats  of  summer  have  increased  the  exhala¬ 
tions  ;  then  the  air  is  so  corrupted,  that  the 
most  necessary  aliments  will  only  keep  a  few 
hours,  in  the  neighbouring  houses :  this  proceeds 
either  from  the  soil  being  so  completely  saturated, 
that  it  cannot  retain  or  absorb  any  longer  the 
putrescent  dissolution,  or  from  the  too  circum¬ 
scribed  extent  of  the  ground  for  the  number  of 
dead  annually  interred.  The  same  spot  is  re¬ 
peatedly  used  ;  and  by  the  carelessness  of  those 
who  inter  the  dead,  the  graves  are,  perhaps,  often 
re-opened  too  soon.” 

It  is  remarkable  how  nearly  these  quo¬ 
tations  accord  with  the  circumstances  and 
condition  of  interments  in  New-York, 


and  appear  as  if  they  were  actually  writ¬ 
ten  as  a  reproach  to  our  city. 

a  The  practice  of  intermixing  the  dead  with 
the  living,  would  never  have  grown  to  such  an 
intolerable  height,  though  aided  by  all  the  pride 
of  the  great,  all  the  immorality  of  the  rich,  and 
the  desire  of  distinction  inherent  in  all  ranks,  ll 
the  reverence  for  the  relics  of  saints  and  the 
blind  belief  in  the  power  of  the  church  over 
souls  after  death,  had  not  rooted  in  the  hearts  ol 
the  people  a  strong  conviction  that  a  grave  in 
the  cloister,  the  galilee,  the  portico,  the  chapel 
or  the  aisle,  was  a  strong  hold  lor  protectjon 
against  the  arch-enemy,  and  a  passport  to  hea¬ 
ven.  As  this  superstition  declined  or  became 
modified,  the  practice  to  which  it  had  given  rise 
still  continued,  and  grew  more  and  more  immove¬ 
able  the  more  it  was  habitual.  It  is  the  same  in 
thousands  of  things  to  this  day,  even  where  the 
original  motive  is  forgotten,  and  such  is  the  loice 
of  custom,  that  it  continues  in  cemeteries  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  vicinity  of  particular  churches  to  so 
great  a  degree,  that  the  peace  of  the  grave  is  con¬ 
tinually  violated  to  crowd  new  tenants  into  tin; 
spot  hallowed  by  them  in  life,  by  pious  associa¬ 
tions.” 

To  prove  the  danger  of  interments  in 
cities  and  in  churches,  either  in  graves 
or  vaults,  the  facts  contained  in  chapters 
ten  and  eleven  and  in  the  appendix,  are 
too  numerous  to  extract.  But  they  will 
be  found  strong,  pointed,  and  applicable 
to  this  city. 

“  The  rulers  of  mankind  (says  the  author  o* 
the  Exposition  in  the  12th  chapter)  have  not  de¬ 
voted  much  consideration  to  the  investigation  of 
the  causes  which  might  so  far  corrupt  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  as  to  create  mortal  diseases  at  particular 
periods  of  time,  or  why  these  plagues  should  al¬ 
ways  appear  in  the  vicinity  of  stagnant  waters; 
shallow  ponds;  marshes  ;  low  and  muddy  lands  ; 
receptacles  of  dead  animals  or  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  slain  after 
battle  ;  in  cities  ravished  by  famine  and  confla¬ 
gration  ;  why  columns  of  air  have  been  rendered 
so  noxious,  that  the  very  birds  that  attempted  to 
fly  through  them,  fell  and  perished  :  why  the 
winds,  disseminating  their  aerial  poison,  trans¬ 
ported  the  breath  of  pestilence  into  rich,  fertile, 
and  thickly  inhabited  districts.  With  the  story 
of  such  terrible  devastations,  the  pages  ofhistory 
are  filled;  and  they  have  been  accounted  for  as 
the  result  of  divine  anger,  as  the  wrath  of  hea¬ 
ven  against  conquerors,  or  even  as  a  provision 
of  providence  to  rid  the  earth  of  a  superfluous 
population !” 

There  is  nothing  very  particular  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  honourable  Cor¬ 
poration  in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  on 
the  Topography  of  New-York,  nor  in 
the  fourteenth  chapter,  being  a  refutation 
of  the  objections  raised  against  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  interment  in  the  city. 

f  ho  iifteemh  and  last  chapter  of  the 


work  con'fins  a  pi  rn  and  description  of  a 
general  cemf-yyv  n2htu^  ,'rfi  soirJ_ 
sensible  remarks  in  this  chapter. 

“The  institution  of  a  general  cemetery,  or 
polyandrium ,  has  been  commenced  by  a  firm  and 
prudent  council,  that  are  capable  of  conducting 
the  plan  to  a  wise  and  beneficial  result.  The  only 
remark  that  remains  to  be  made,  is,  that  this 
subject  is  neither  a  political,  medical,  nor  religi¬ 
ous  question,  but  one  that  interests  alike  every 
member  of  society,”  foe. 

One  more  extract  from  this  highly  use¬ 
ful  work  will  close  our  remarks  : 

“  Such  is  the  harmony,  said  a  great  Prelate,  al¬ 
ways  existing  betv'een  religion  and  sound  policy , 
that  ickat  is  acknowlegcd  as  decorous  and  usejul 
by  one ,  is  also  commended  and  prescribed  by  the 
oilier.  This  remark  is  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  ministers  of  all  Christian  denominations.  One 
sect  already,  and  not  the  least  in  rank,  on  account 
of  the  austerity  of  its  principles,  and  purity  ol  its 
doctrine,  scrupulously  prohibit  city  interment, 
this  is  the  Society  of  Friends,  called  Quakers. 
They  are  not  known  to  have  vaults  in  their  reli¬ 
gious  places  of  meeting,  or  burial  grounds.  Their 
dead  are  always  transported  to  a  distance  from 
the  habitations  of  the  living.  The  respect  they 
pay  to  the  remains  of  their  friends,  is  evinced  by 
the  great  depth  and  space  they  allot  for  each 
grave-  It  is  but  justice  to  infer,  that  they  wish 
to  avoid  annoying  the  public  by  the  dangers  of 
grave-yards  as  they  are  indifferent  to  the  praise 
or  attention  which  the  world  gives  to  funeral  pomp 
or  showy  devices,  and  monumental  stones,  which 
they  reject.” 

We  congratulate  the  public  and  your 
honourable  body  on  the  appearance  and 
publication  of  this  work  on  the  dangers 
of  interment  in  cities.  It  should  be 
patronised  by  the  Corporation,  as  noth¬ 
ing  can  give  a  firmer  support  to  their  or¬ 
dinance  in  relation  to  interments.  Let 
its  contents  be  known,  and  we  need  not 
fear  the  opposition  of  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  continuing  an  evil  practice. 

The  work  under  consideration  is  part¬ 
ly  a  translation,  partly  a  compilation,  and 
partly  original.  The  translation  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  free  and  not  literal,  and  is 
well  executed.  Some  of  the  facts  are 
compiled  with  reference  to  authorities. 
In  the  part  which  is  original,  we  think 
there  is  an  improvement  in  the  style  of 
writing,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  we 
have  seen  of  other  writings  of  Dr.  Fasca- 
lis.  On  the  whole,  whether  the  book  is 
well  or  badly  written  or  composed,  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  against  interment  in  cities  are  irre¬ 
sistible.  D.  D. 


